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| ” PROLOGUE. Spoken by Mr. Pat urx. 


AvTror and Actor diſputing at the Door : the Author puſhes 
| | the Actor on the Stage. 


LL, Sir, with all my heart, ſince that's the caſe, 
I muſt, as uſual, ſport this pretty face. 
But, witneſs all, I'm thruſt on here by force: 
A married man, and plead for a divorce ! 

On ſuch a ſubject, how can I be witty, 
There's honeſt Dick—hc'll blab it in the city. ( {ooking into the green bret. 
Sly regue—here's here, and in the honey moon; 
You cannot part with Madam quite fo ſoon. | 

Let me review theſe arbiters of wit: (looking throvgh a glaſs inte the pit. 
Not one from Doctor Commons, in the pit; 
Yes, on yon bench, 1 ſpy a civil Doctor, 
And, ſeated on his leftt—b:hold a Proctor; 
You're not tlarmed ſure — be not, Sirs, afraid: 
Poets were never hoſtile to your trade. 
Search the records of Doctois Commons round, 
You'll find you owe to Congreve many a pound. | 

What can this mean ? ſays honeſt Madam Drowſey, | 7 
Reading the bills, and leer ing on her ſpouſey: 
To night the Divocce Sweeting, let us go; 
We'l! never be divorc'd—— ſay ſhall we ?——No, ( Huſb. ſuriy. 

Except I jad the Captain here again, 
I know what happen d in the garden lane. 

What happen'd there, my Deary, was of courſe, 
kiſs he took — ut, then it was by force; ; 
ds, that's a Prologue to a new Divorce, Huſband. 

In higher life, where pleaſure fills the dome, 
How vulgar would it be to think of home: 
There ſtudy lectures on a married life, 

And learn to make a pudding—or a wife. 

. Suppoſe the Counte is makes a ſlip to-night, 
Two hundred guineas ſets the matter right; 
The fees at Doctors Commons duly paid, 

The wif —prefto—comes at once a maid : 
Breſlaw, himſelf muft ſurely give vp this, 
He cannot conjure Madam into Miſs ; | 
There's more ſaid of theſe matters than they merit, 9 1 
Truſt me tis nothing to your folks of ſpirit ; 
*Tis jealouſy diſturbs the vulgar head; 
You'll loſe thoſe feelings when you're better bred. {Ts the Pig. 

The proverb ſays be merry but be wiſe, L 

we'll now © ſhoot folly as it flies, | : 

% And catch the manners living as they riſe,” 
Wich uſeful mirth inſtruct a rifing age, 
And prove the true intention of the Rave ; 
Critics, if this fincerely be his plan, 
Support the Poet, and applaud the Man. 
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Qui Tam, — Mr Parſous. 
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THE 


D IVOR CE 


ACT I SCENE, A GARDEN. 


Tou and B1ppy croſs the Stage. 


Biddy in a paſſion. 


ERY well, fir, very we!l, as you have delivered the letter 
from your maſter, I ſuppoſe you have no further, buſineſs 
here there is the gate open, and I have only one favour to equi 
of you, and that is never to let me ſee your hideous face again. 
Tom. Very well, ma'am, very well, 1 know what you want. 

B. day You do? 

Tom. Yes, I do—you will not conſent to marry me in the come 
mon way, but you muſt firlt elope ; your mind is fixed on a leap 
from a three pair of ſtairs window in the night, as if you was taken 
away by ſtealth, when you know as well as I do, Biddy, that the 
whole family don't care three pence if we were both at the devi 
beſides, my dovey, 'tis time enough, when the people of faſhion 
leave off the cuſtom, for their ſervants to take it up. 

Bid. I don't care——1 will elope if I die for it is there an 
2 I have in the world, but what has eloped? Not one, 
and were they not talk'd of all over the country? That they 
were, and in the London news- papers too— There's Dicky Tooth» ©; 
pick—there, there's a man of ſpirit for you. | 

T. Who, Dicky Tooth-pick ? 

Bid. Yes, he ran away with my friend Miſs Sally Snivel, out 
of her houſe in London, at three in the morning—did ſhe not 
jump out of a three pair of ſtairs window into his arms ? and did 
the not break his collar bone with the fall ? 

T. The devil ſhe did. | 
Bid. Yes, the did—were they not taken up by the watch and 
carried to different priſons ? Oh! what delightful difficulties 
encounter'd for three months —did they not all that time corre- 
{pond like Ablard and Elveſa ? did they not—but no matt -I 
politively muſt elope, that's flat. 


. 
With conſent of our friends to the church to be led, 


And made a mere regulay wife, 


ds juch ſober tuff—one Sud better be dead, 
lein is certainly liſe. 


© A 2 Believe 
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THE DIVORCE. 


Believe me, young man, 
That, that, is the plan, 

A girl of true ſpirit to gain: 
Never whimper and figh, 
Moan, job, pine, and cry, 

Such nonſenſe is labour in vain. 

But like the Knights errant of old, 
Be daring, intrepid, and bold; 

Only courage true love can inſpire, 
At the found of your miſtreſs's name, 

At once ſet the houſe in a flame, 

' She'll fly to your arms, tho" thro fire. 


T. This girl has ſaved ſome money, I muſt therefore have her in 
own way ( Afide) Well, Biddy, to be plain with you, I was but 
trying your ſpirit, I'm convinced of it now, therefore have at 


| - you; twelve to night you ſay ? 


Bid. So then you have caught my fire ; you will elope. 

T. You ſhall ſee me under your window, at twelve to night; 
however, Biddy, you had better walk out of the ſtreet door than 
jump out of the window.— This collar bone buſineſs don't ſtrike 
me as at all neceſſary. | 
_ Bid. Oh —poſitively I muſt jump. 

T. pray indulge me but this once, and after we are married, you 
Tha'l jump from the top of the houſe if you will. 
Bid. Shall I? 

T. Upon my ſoul you ſhall ! 

Bid. Then I will humour you this once—adieu—T don't think 
T hate you, and yet I don't love you half ſo much as Elveſa did 
Ablard. 
* . Who the devil's this Elveſa you are making ſuch a fuſs 

ot? | 

Bid. Ah ! you don't know— how ſhould, you poor ſoul ? never 
read a book in all his life. Cad, She was a great tragedy actreſs, 
and when ſhe ſpoke love, ſhe made even butchers weep.” But 
then ſhe loved Aůlard. Oh ! ſhe loved him—mind me Tom CA 
« Bring me my Lyndamaria ! you ſhail not kill her, oh monſter 
hold thy hand.” (e Tom) | 

T. Iwiſh you'd hold your's with ail my ſoul. Damn it, you'll 
choak me. Well, Biddy, I give up tragedy, ſo adieu. 

Bid. Farewell, remember twelve. 

T. Never fear me. 

. 


Try me, Biddy, you ſpall find 
Your Tom is faithful, juſt, and kind, 
Has love, my dear, in plenty ; 
Altho" the ton I never knew, 
Yet this I ſay, you'll find mc true, 
As any lad in twenty. 
BIDDY. 
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Since yon ue conſented to clepe, 
Indulge a fumetling more than hope, 
Good Sir, <vill that content ye? 

If you hawe love, why, fo have I, 
You'll knoxw it, Thomas, by and by, 
Althe' I'm under twenty. 


Dacte. B O T H. 


T hen as earne/t of bliſs, 
T. Oh grant me a ie; } 
Bid. I grant you a kijs. 


T. Thus ble)" d my fair nymph with thy charms, | 
Bid. Thus Cd, you may baniſh alarms. } 
| 1 


To terror 4 At anger, 
ell brave ev'ry danper : 
Tis love, mighty lowe, calls to arms. [Exeant. 


SCENE II. An elegant Study. Sir Harry diſcovered reading. 


Sir Harry. What cloying meat is love when matrimony is the 
ſauce to it. Two years marriage has debauched my five ſenſes. 
Every thing I ſee, every thing I hear, every thing I ſmell, and eve. 
ry thing I taſte, methinks has wife in't.“ If Vanburgh was living, 
and had made Sir John Brute a man of faſhion, I never could be 
perſuaded but what he meant that character for me. I am marnes 
to a young lady, a fine lady, a witty lady, a virtuous lady, and yet 
Jam weary of her, and for Sir John's reaſon becauſe ſhe is my 
wife. If any honeſt gentleman, who is a ſenator, would move for 
a ſeptennial marriage act; and the legiſlature would take the ſenſe 
of the nation upon it, I'd lay half my eſtate to acourtier's promiſe 
the bill would paſs nemine con. But, as Falſtaff ſays, public vir- 
tue is not now extant, Well, what's to be done? Muit we be 
content with one another untill **death do us part,” or muſt we by 
ſome itroke of genius break the chain, and endy the ſweets of li- 
berty. It muſt be ſo—it ſhall be ſo. But hold, hold, Sir Harry, 
how, how can this be done? Nothing ſo eaſy, by a divorce, nothing 
is ſo common; let the parties but ſettle the buſineſs between them- 
ſelves, and a fig for Ductors Commons. I have propoſed it to Ba- 
dy Harriet, ſhe is delighted at the ſcheme, becauſe it will make 
her the ſubjeQ of univerſal converſation, and | am no leſs pieaſed 
at the proipet of future liberty. I have promiſed to marry 


her again, which I certaialy ſhall not do, altzo* 1 may 


poſſibly take her into keeping. This is indeed the tex. 


SIR 
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„SIR HARRY. 


Our anceſtors wives, /o neat and ſo trim, 
Wyo: for prud ry and virtue have ſhone, 

Look'd jiately, demure, fiarch'd, ſolemn, and prim, 
For no reaſon but cauſe aua the ton; 

The ill temper 'd ſages may jnarl at our crimes, 
And the dice of the moderns bemonn, 

But their grandams ſo chafte, lad they liv'd inibe ſe times, 
Ven d hawe fois d in ibe y— Vive le ton. 

To the didtales of fuſti n ll agrs muſt yield, 
All nations its influence muſt caun, 

In city, court, chamber, in church or in field, 
Ewv'ry mortal i, gowern'd by ton. 

The tafte of the times v' palate muſt hit, 
From the poor lowly cot to the throne, 

The courtier, th: lawyer, the warrior, and cit, 


All join in the cry— Vive le ton. 


But ſhe comes o'erpituring that Venus where we ſee the fancy 
vat-work nature.” 


Enter Lady Harriet. 


Lady Harriet. Sir Harry, your ſervant, I'm glad to find you in 
fach good ſpirits ; what was the matter with you laſt night my 
> oh you was valtly duil, the company took great notice 
Ot it. 

Sir Harry. Poſitively, Lady Harriet, you treat me cruelly: I 
call'd for quarter a thouſand times, yet you poured ſuch an in- 
ceſſant torrent of wit upon me, there was no ſtanding before it. 
Was not this unkind, Harriet? /:aking ber hand) 

Lady H. Well, fince you throw yourſelf on my mercy, I will 
| 7" 7 on you; do reach me a chair, I'm fatigued to death. 
(hey 

Sir H. I have this moment, my dear, received a letter from old 
Nui Tam, the Attorney, he'll be here on our divorce bufinefs im- 
mediately, | 

Lady H. That fellow is a ſhocking rogue, Sir Harry, I wonder 
y ou will employ him. 

r H. But, he's an ingenious rogue, my love, I'll make 
— his intereſt to be honeſt, and by that means 1 can truſt 

m. 

Lady H. Well, ſurely, there never was any ſcheme better con- 
trived than ours; we ſhall be the ſubjeR of every polite circle in 
and about the metropolis. The plan is entirely novel 
we are to be divorced, then we are to go through a ſecond courtſhip, 
and then, and then—we are to marry again. Indeed, Sir Harry, 
your abilities in this inſtance have charmed me. 


Sir 


This Song is omitted in the repreſentation, 


Furſt 
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THE DIVORCE. 


Sir H. (bowing) I am happy, Madam, you a them 
We muſt do ſomething, my dear Harriet, to diſtinguiſh ourſelves, 
otherwiſe we may vegetate in the country a few years, and then 
depart neglected and forgotten. After our divorce, my dear, 
we'll be ſcen together in a ſide box——l with my face expreſſivs 
of the moſt tender emotions—your's apparent indifference. 

Lady H. You charm me, Sir Harry (they riſe) and then you 
muſt whiſper thro* my fide curl—— Theſe curls convey the ſound 
to the ear, without the perſon who fits next being able to diſtia- 
guiſh what is ſaid. ——lIt's amazing what ſervice they are of in & 
playhouſe. 

Sir H. Really! Well, poficively, lady Harriet, I never knew the 
uſe of them before. | 

Lady H. I ſhall be delighted, when we are at Ranelagh, after 
our ſecond marriage, to hear Lady Gabble chatting with her gal- 
lant, Count Spindle. What could bewitch Lady Trifle, to marry 
the man from whom ſhe was divorced really, Count, the novelty of 
this affair recommends it. —Are you acquainted with the family? 
are you in the ſecret ? Ihe Count replies with a wink, and at the 
ſame time endeavours to look amorous——ſhe pats him with her 
fan, and turning on her heel, with an elegant indifference, calls the 
poor old gentleman a wicked devil, ha ,ha, ha! 

Sir H. Your women of wit, they ſay, ſeldom make good wives ; 
if I obtain this divorce, I mult be excuſed from noofing again, 

afide ) 

C 125 H. But really, Sir Harry, I cannot ſee how this divorce is 
to be obtained ; are you acquainted with the forms neceſſary to 
be complicd with on theſe occaſions. 

Sir H. Not thoroughly, my dear, but Qui Tam will ſoon explain 
them: I fancy, if we do not draw the ſtrings of our purſe too tight, 


we ſhall find but little difficulty in going through the buſineſs with 
expedition. 


* 


Enter a Servant. 


Mr. Qui Tam, the attorney, is below, and waits your pleaſure, 
Sir. 


Sir H. Defire him to walk up. (Exit Servant.) Harriet, do you 


retire preſently, this old fellow will probably be more open when we — 
are by ourſelves. "Y 


Lady H. Very well, my dear. (takes a guitter) 
Enter Qui Tam, appears amazed. 


. 
Oh force me not from him I leowe, 
Ob! let theſe arms enfold thee ;; 
To you I'll ever conſtant prove, 
1 live when you behold me. 
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Qui Tam. (afide\ Harmony is what I did not expect to find here, 
I muſt confeſs. Sir Harry I am the humbleſt of your ſervants, madam 
your's truly. : 

Lady H. Oh ! Mr. Qui Tam, I am very glad to ſee you. (Sir 
Harry and L. Harriet talk and laugh. 

Dui Tam. Damn it ! they have made up matters I ſee. 

Sir H. Mr. Qui Tam, fit down, I want to have ſome conver- 
ſation with you. 

Qui Tam firs down between Sir Harry and Lady Harriet. 


Z I convider myſelf very happy that you are my neighbour, as I 


am always ſure of having the beſt advice, and at the ſhorteſt no- 
tice. 

Qui T. You do me great honour, Sir Harry ——That was the 
very ſaying of my old client and patron her ladyſhip's father ſhe 
is ſo like him, I never look in her face but I think of him; her left 
cheek, the tip of her noſe, and both her eye 1.ſhes, are counterparts 
of her honoured father's. | 

Lady H. Oh Lord, oh Lord ! this critical obſervation of your's, 


Mr. Qui Tam, convinces me that what 1 have heard reſpecting 


your gallantry is a fact. 

Qu T. Madam! mea gallant, madam ! ha, ha, ha! Oh! that 
has been over with me a long time; but the recollection of your 
dear father's memory always bans a tear from me, (weeps) he was 
the beſt client I ever had, or ever ſhall have. have tried thir- 
ty cauſes, at niſi prius, for him in one term, beſides having the 
conduct of fourteen Chancery ſuits, bills of indictments, and in for- 
mations without number. Sir Harry, my bill came to ſeventy pounds 
once, for proſecutmg a man who took away a hare-ſkin that was 
kung up in the coach houſe. 

Sir H. Indeed! he was a good client with a vengeance. 


Dui T. He was indeed a valuable man If a man but 


peep'd through the garden gate, he'd fend me inſtructions to 


proſecute him: and then he never was the man to tax my bill— 
never; (wweeps) indeed, when he died, there was 31. 13s. 4d. due, 
but you know, Sir Harry, I never demanded it; 1 don't care if it 
remains Cue theſe three months. 

Fir H. That's kind indeed.—I ſuppoſe, Mr. Qui Tam, you have 
large ſums of money due to you. 

Dui T. No, no, I have for ſome years, Sir Harry, made it a rule, 
when I undertake a cauſe, to receive money before hand—it ſaves 
a great deal of trouble both to the attorney and client. 

Sir H. (afide) A good hint for me. (vir Harry makes {eqs 0 
Lady Harriet te withdraw) 

You are in the right, my good friend. 

Lady H. Sir Harry, 1 muſt take my leave, the family concerns re- 
quire my inſpection ; Mr. Qui Tam, your ſervant. 

(Exit Lady Harriet. 

Qui T. Madam, your devoted—it is a great bleſſing, Sir Harry 
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to have a domeſtic wife; it ſaves a great deal of money at the 

r's end. | | 
Sir H. Very true——but now to buſineſs—T ſent for you apon 
an affair of a melancholy nature indeed ; but of great conſequence 
to me and lady Harriet, 

Qui J. State the caſe, Sir Harry—1 am all attention. 

Sir H. Briefly thus it iI muſt be divorced from my wife, 
and you muſt contrive to accompliſh it. 

Qui T. (flartsr) You have electrified me—divorced! oh, horrible! 
put away your wife! and I to be concerned in it! what de you 
take me for, Sir Harry, (Walks about jeeminsly in a pg 
on.) 
Sir H. For a lawyer, a man of ſenſe in your profeſſion; why, Sir, 


it is the wiſh of lady Harriet herſelf. Come, come, be not a- 


maz'd, tis done every day you know. (Puts a purſe in bis band) 

Qui T. That's a very {enlible oblervation, Sir Harry, I muſt con- 
fels, it is very often done and the lawyer concerned, only pur- 
ſues his vocation you know. | 

Sir E. Nothing more — l knew you would  confider the caſe 
properly. 

Di T. You ſee, Sir Harry, how quick I am, I took it in a mi- 
nute, ha, ha, ha! 

Hir H. O yes, I ſee you did, ha, ha, ha! what an old raſcal. 


 (Afide) Beſides, Mr. Qui Tam, I have the good of my country at 


heart in this buſineſs. 

Qui T. The good of your country, ha, ha ! no, no, no, damn it, 
Sir Harry, that's rather too much—ao, no, I cannot ſwallow that 
for the life of me. ; 

Sir H. You may laugh, Mr. Qui Tam, but it's very true for all 
that; 1 wiſh to promote marriages in order to encresſe population, 
and few people would refuſe to marry, if any ſenſible and worthy 
lawyer would contrive a way to unmarry them in any reaſonable 
time. 

Qui T. Stop, let me ſee—upon my word—give me your hand, Sir 
Harry, upon my ſoul, that is a moſt ſenſible obſervation : What 
man would refuſe to take a tenement, when he can give up the 
leaſe at a ſhort notice, ha, ha, ha! _ _ Sag 

Sir H. Ha! ha ! ha! right, my friend—you conceive things fo 
aptly—it's a pleaſure to talk with you. 

Nui T. Od's, my lite, it's a noble thought, we ſhall haue 
no od maids in future, Sir Harry—no virgins at ſixty no diſap- 
pointed ladies who live only to breed miſchief, propagate ſcandal, 
and make a proviſion for a favourn- lap dog. 

Sir H. Ha! ha! ha! Well ſaid, my friend, you know, Mr. 
Qui Tam, when old ladies concetve themſelves in love, the object 
is generally a puppy———ha ! ha! 


Qui T. Ha! ha! ha! What a damned ſcoundrel. (af. 
dir H. Well, my good friend, do you contrive a way to unmar- 
B 
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MmoNne. 


r. Well, to buſineſs, to bulincſs, how ſoon ſhall we begin, 
Sir Harry? 

Sir H. Immediately—we boch with it over as ſoon as poſſible. 

Dri T. Why, chen we'll begin with the action for crim, con. 
the nrſt day of next term. 

Sir H. Crim con. 


People, and you will have juſt as much buſineſs as Doctors Com- 


don't underſtand you. 


Pai T. Ah! Sir Harry, be not aſhamed, it has been many an 


hone man's caſe—let me know the gallant's name, [ hope he 
has got a good eſtate: the damages will do more thin clear the ex- 
ace of the divorce—You will not only get rid of your wife, but 
money in pocket. e, aye— ha, ha, ha 
Sir H. {in apaſion) Why, you old villainous ſcoundrel, do you 
imagine my wiſe has been really diſhonourable. 


Qui . To be ſure 1 do. 


Sir H. Get out of my houſe this moment, raſcal, or 


i. Murder! are you mad—don't ſtrike me, or expect the 
vengeance of the crown otace. 


Enter Lady Harriet. 


Lady H. What's the matter, my dear? What's the mat. 
ter? | 

T. O, Lady Harriet, I'm glad you are come, vou have ſa- 
ved my life: mercy upon us! this is a pretty way to pay a lawyer 
for his advice. 

Sir H. You deſerve the torture, you raſcal. i 

Lady H. What's the matter? 

Sir H. That old fellow, that old ſheep's ſkin, talk'd of you, my 
dear Harriet, in ſuch a manner—In ſhort he infinuated— 

(whiſpers L. Harriet 

Lady H. Mercy on me Mr. Qui Tam ſurciy you are out of your 
ſenſe — ir Harry knows I—/ «veep: ) 

Sir H. My dear, you diſtreſs me beyond meaſure, be comtorted 
L. Harriet weeps) See what you have done, you wretch, but you 
have no feeling. 

NT (amazed) It is very diſtreſſing indeed—wel!—l never ſaw 
a man ſo tond of a wife he was going to part with in all my life be- 
re hat roguery there is in the world! C 

Lady H. I'd have you know fir, we were innocently to be di- 
vorced, and that we were to marry again the moment the public 
— to tire of talking of us — is not that the fact, my 

ife ? 

Sir H. Certainly. | 

Qui T. Oh, oh ! I beg ten thouſand pardons, it is tc be an in- 
nocent givorce, only to be talk'd off, is that all? 
| Sir 
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tain ? 

Ai T. Oh that's quite another caſe 
ha, ha, ha, an excellent thought! an innocent di- 
vorce | 

Sir H. Retire, my life, I'll be with you preſently. 

Lady H. You'll not be long I hope—adieu. 

| Exit Lady Harriet. 

Ser H. I ſhall be miſerable until am with you. 

2 T. Sir Harry, you have miſunderſtood m —1 ald not 
mean to inſinuate your lady had diſſio noured you, but that an ac- 
tion for crim con. might be contrived, ſufficient evidence given 
to obtain a verdict, and the lady be as innocent as when you mar- 
ned her. 


Sir H. My dear Qui Tam, give me your hand, you are the beſt 
friend I have in the world. 


Di T. This fellow does not ſtart at roguery, when it is in his 
own way. (afide) 

Sir H. But, Qui Tam, how can this be done? 

Qui T. I'll tell you have you a friend you can depend 
u on? 

Fr H. Twenty. 

Qui T. You are vaſtly fortunate in your acquaintance—let one 
of them be ſeen in the middle of the night, coming out of Lady 
Harriet's chamber, take particular care to chuſe a fine ſhewy fel- 
low—you may be in town—contrive it ſo, that one of the ſervants 
may ſee him; upon that I will bring the action, and the divorce 
will follow the verdict as naturally, as my ſending in my bill a> 
ter the buſineſs is compleated. 


Sir H. But then, Qui Tam, there will be a legal proof of her 


incontinence. 

244 T. But conſider, Sir Harry, that, after it is over, her ladyſhip's 
innocence will appear, you will demonſtrate it by marryiag her again 
—and then how popular you will be—you wiil have the pleaſure 
of laughing at the whole legiſlature, ha ! ha! ha! 

Sir H. Egad I like this ſcheme—but faith, Qui Tam, I domot 
_ a friend I could truſt on ſo ſacred a bufineſs—except your- 

elf 


Qu: T. Me, ha! ha! ha! Me be ſeen coming out of you lady's 


chamber—mercy upon me, the very thought throws me into an 


ague—inceed, Sir Harry, my appearance would nonſuit you in 
hve minutes. 


Her H. Then I do not know any other gentleman whoſe honour 
I could depend upon. 
24 . 1 have it, I have t—nere it i— (pointing to his ſerebead) 
1 have at home a nne, tall, comely Iriſh clerk. 
Sir H. An Iriſh clerk l and what then ? 
24; Z. Liſten, Sir Harry—!iften—l will have him dreſſed like a 
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| Sir H. To be ſure———what other idea could you eter 


an innocent divorce' 
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an, and he ſhall be ſeen coming out of Lady Harriet's 


chamber, about three in the morning——On the trial he ſhall ap- 


pear in court, aud if the jury had hardly any other ſenſe than that 
of ſeeing, you'll get a verdict. 

Ser H. Really! Well chen, all that is neceſſary, is for him 
to be ſeen coming out of her room Are you ſure that will do? 

wi T. Am I ſure! I do believe, if he was only ſeen knock- 

ing at the ſtreet - door, it would be ſufficient. —lIriſhmen, Sir Harry, 
are the ſupport of Doctors Commons. He is a ſiſter's ſon of 
mine, and a pretty genius.—He lived in London before he came 
to me for near ſix months, and not one of his family could tell 
how.—He is the man, Sir Harry—you may depend upon his ho— 
nour ; he'd ſufer death rather than do a miſchief in the family. 

Sir H. Ch, I make no doubt; if he travels with his honour, I 
am certain of being ſafe. N 

Qui T. You are indeed—But, gadſo I—I have been too long 
from home. I will ſend Dennis to you, Sir Harry, immediately ; 
he ſhall wait upon you in a ſuit of cloaths no Ambaſſador need be 
aſhamed of.—Uh ! he's a pretty fellow, and will do any thing for 
an honeſt bit of bread. 

Sir H. Indeed, Mr. Qui Tam, fo valuable a genius ought to be 

ſerved I would recommend it to you, my good friend, to make 
im à ward of the court of Chancery. 


Qui T. Indeed! 
Sir H. Certainly : how do you know but ſome ſprightly fe- 


male may run away with him? Theſe are deſperate times, Mr. 
Qui Tam, ha, ha, ha! 

QuwT. So they are indeed, Sir Harry.—'Foregad ! the women 
of late are grown ſo damned reiolute, that I fancy it would be 
prudent in azz to take care of myſelf, ha, ha, ha !—But, Lord bleſs 
you! a court of equzzy has nothing to do with Dennis. 

Sir H. I believe not indeed. (ae. 

wi T. No, no, he's no infant—not he indeed—he jumpt from 
infancy to manhood the twenty-Hrſt of laſt October. 

Sir H. Ha, ha!—l am glad to hear, Mr. Qui Tam, your ne- 
phew has arrived at years of d;/crerzon. 

wi T. Diſcretion, quotha !—Oh, he's a pattern for prudence. 
As to his being carried off, I am under no concern about that; ſhe 
muſt be a thumper with a devil to it that could run away with 


Dennis. 


Enter à Servant. 


If you are at leiſure, Sir, my lady would be glad to ſpeak with 


vou. : 
Li H. My beſt reſpects to Lady Harriet; let her know I ſhall 
be with her prelently. {Exit Servant. 


QT. O Lord! Sir Larry, fy to Lady Harriet; ſhe muſt be 
miſerable 
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miſerable without you. What a loving ſoul! Pray, Sir Harry 


be gone. 
f 4 H. My worthy friend, farewell. (Damn'd ſcoundrel ! 1 
| ( Afede, and A ; 
Qui T. Sir Harry, I am your's.—An innocent di ! Ha, 
ha, na! What a damn'd rogue it is! (Exir. 


End of the FIRST ACT. 


ACT II. Scene, A PaRrLOUR. 
Enter Mrs. ANNISEED and BIDDY. 


Biddy. 


NDEED, Madam, I have told you the truth; I liſtened all the 
time; and the lawyer has contrived a way to divorce 
them for crim. con. 
Mrs. An. You area good girl, Biddy, and I will reward you. 
But who is this Crim Con, ? | 
Biddy. Madam, he's an Iriſhman, and clerk to old Qui Tam the 
attorney. 

Mrs. An. Mercy on me ! I never heard of ſuch a diabolical bu- 
fineſs. What's to be done, Biddy ? | 
Bid. I wiſh I knew, Madam; I'm ſure I'd tell you. Suppoſe, ma- 

dam, you meet this fellow; he'll be here preſently ; and let ham 
know as how, madam, you will ſend him to pr iſon—fright- 
en him, madam,—frighten him, | 

Mrs. An. So will, Biddy; I'll ſend him home with a flea in his 
ear, I'll warrant you. I expect the French gentleman every wo- 
ment, recommended by my friend Mrs. Prattle ; he is a maſter of dy. 
all languages, and teaches people to ſpeak French they ſay in a N 
month —Shew him in the moment he comes, and pray take care, 
child, to behave very politely to him. 

Bid. Don't you fear me, madam, [4nocking without] I ſuppoſe, 
madam, this is he. 

Mrs. An. See, Biddy; ——run, run, and open the door. [ Biddy 
goes to the door | 

Bid. As ſure asa gun, madam, it's the French geatleman; I know 

It by his dreſs. 

Mrs. An. I'll retire, Biddy, and be properly announced. Shew 
him in——ſhew him in. | Exit Mrs. Anniſeed. 


Biddy 
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Biddy opens the door. ] 
Enter Dennis Dogherty with a ſword, and humming a tune. 


Dennis. Is the gentleman who belongs to this houſe at 
home? 

Bid. No, fir ; but the gentleman who this houſe belongs to is 
at home 

Den. Well, it's the ſame thing, you know. Why, you little divil, 
you have a mind to be comical. Will you tell the gentleman 
that Dennis Dogherty, eſq. wants to commune with him; (takes 
a Yauff bo out and handles it aukwardly) if he's diſengaged, Ill wait 
ull be is at leiſure. 

Bid. Faith, a good likely fellow ! aide) Who, fir, ſhall I fay wants 
him ? 

Der. Dennis Dogherty, eſquire——and harky'e, my ſweet cra- 
ture, take this for your pains, (4 es her. | 

Bid. Lord, fir, it's you who have a mind to be comical. 

Den. Not at all—it's a way I have. 

Bid. I'll deliver your meſſage, fir. 
X Exit Biddy. 


Den. Oh, you're a good crature ! [bums a tune, and views bim 
Oh, to be ſure I'm not the thing. 


Re-enter Biddy. 


Bid. I forgot the name, fir, before I got to the foot of the ſtairs. 

Den. How could you help it? Dennis Dogherty, eſquire 
and now PII ſeal it up in your mouth, and then you won't loſe it. 
[kiſſer ber | 

Bid. Lord, fir, you make one ſo aſhamed. My maſter, fir, is 
buſy; but my miſtreſs is at home—will the do, fir ? 

Den. Will ſhe do f Oh, to be ſure ſhe won't! indeed ſhe will, 
my pretty little crature. | Exit Biddy] Well, to be ſure, if J am to 
have many of theſe commiſions, I ſhall like the profeſſion of the 
law of all things. I am to be ſeen coming out of a lady's cham- 
ber about three in the morning, and that's al Why I cannot 
walk out of it, without I'm once in it; and I ain yet to larn how 
Pm to get there. This uncle of mine is a great rogue may be 
he wants to get my bones broke—but no matter—there's a lady 
in the caſe, and Dennis Dogherty never flinch'd from the dear cra- 


ares. Oh, here ſhe comes. I ought to have ſtudied a ſpeech for 


her; but as good a one may come of itſelf. I wiſh I could make 


as genteel a bow as | did at the ball laſt Tueſday, {endeavours te 
bow with a grace 
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Enters Mrs. Annaſeed. 


Mrs. An. Sir, I am your moſt humble and moſt obſequious obe- 
dient ſervant. 


Den. Madam, I'm your's alſo. I wonder what old tabby has to do 


in the buſineſs. dg. 
Mg. Az. I think he's the beſt looking Frenchman TI ever ſaw. 
A/ide\) Sit down, Sir=——Pray, Sir, fit down. 
Den. Sit down, madam !=—-o0h, to be ſure I won't Indeed 
I will. | Draws a chair] fit down yourſelf, madam, and PH POP 
heſe 


myſelf down by you. [Sire Dennis never was baſhful upon t 
occaſions, 


[efide. 


Mrs. An. The French are remarkable, I'm told, for their fummie 
Lar caſy behaviour. afde] My friend, Mrs. Prattle, tells me, fir, 
you teach French better than any gentleman ſhe ever ſaw, andT 
wiſh to learn with all convenient diſpatch. 

Den. What, Madam ? 

- Mrs. Au. My friend tells me, Sir, you taught her French in a 
month; I vow 1 could not have thought it. 

Den. Why, what the divil ! does the crature take me for a ſoup- 
maigre? What is all this ! ade) Upon my word, madam— | 

Mrs. An. Vow modeſt he is! (a/ide) Pray, Sir, what part of 
France was you born in ? 

Den. Well, to be ſure this is too much! (ade, ſmothers a laugh. 
What part of France? Myſelf can't help laughing if I was to be 
hanged on the ſpot. {( /morbers à laugh) What part of France? 

Mrs. zx. V, Sir, what part of the kingdom? 

Den Oh, yes, Madam; yes, yes. What part of France ! 
Oh, 1 ungeritand you, Madam, Why, Madam, I was born in the 
town of Glaſſmoughonogue, in the province of Glaſſnevin. 

Mrs. An. Glaſſmonogue——alas-! Sir, I can't ſpeak French; 
but I ſuppoſe you'll ſoon make me do it. | 

Den. The crature takes me for a French ſchool-maſter, ha! ha! 
I'll humour the joke to ſee what will come of it. (%, Oh, 
yes, Madam, you'll get your tongue about it by-and-by. 

Ars. An. With @ little of your inſtruction, Sir, I don't deſpair. 
Pray, Sir, accept of your entrance- money. (gives him t=v0 gu. 

Den. Two guineas! Well, to he ſure I'm not in luck to-day. 
aſide). Suppoſe, Madam, I give you the firſt leſſon now? 

Ars. A. With all my heart, Sir. What a good-looking fo- 
rezpner he is! (affe. | 

Den, But fit tell me, Madam—did you ever hear French ſpoke 
propeily in ail your life? 

Mrs, As. Me, vir! Lord, Sir, not 11 How could I? buried 

here 
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here in this hole all my life. To tell you the truth, Mr..——be fa 
good, Sir, as to favour me with your name. 

Den. My name, Madam! Oh, tunder! what ſhall I do now ? 
afide) Why, Madam, my name is Mountſier Dennis Dogherty, at 
your ſarvice. 

Mrs. An. Why then, Mr. Dogberry, to tell you the truth, I 
never heard French ſpoke in all my lite. 

Den. Oh, my huggincheelough! 

Mrs. An. Huggo—what, Sir? 

Den. That's French, Madam, for my ſhare of the world ! Oh, 
you'll be up to it in a month. Don't be aft: aid. 

Mrs. As. Mr. Dogberry, pray tell me what is the French for 
How do you do? 

Des. I'll teach the crature Iriſh—She won't know the differ- 
ence, ha, ha! afde) How do you do? Why, Madam, you 
muſt ſay, Goodthdemartatuth ? 

Mrs. An, Goode—ta—tu; I fancy, Sir, French is a difficult 
language to attain N ? 

Den. O dear, Madam, keep up your ſpirits. 

Mrs. An. I'll try, Sir. 

Dez. Then, Madam, the other parſon will ſay, Slaungaura- 
maughagoodth. 

Mrs. An. Slanmaglagood. Lord, Sir, that word is enough 
to choak one. don't think I ſhall be able to ſpeak French 
theſe three months. 

Den, Oh, I'll be bound you will; in a month you'll ſpeak it as 
well as myſelf. (fide, laughs). I'll bewith you, Madam, day 
and night till I complate you. 

Mrs. Az. I'm much obliged to you, good Sir, but I have a cer- 
tain reaſon for thinking that I had better decline learning French 
at preſent—our family . riſe. 

Den. My dear crature, I've hard | | 

Mrs. Au. No doubt, all the world have heard about the curs'd 
lawyer's tricks, and how he has ſchemed: only think, Mr. Dog- 
berry, what I muſt feel upon this melancholy occaſion. Believe me, 
fir, I intended to leave this family fifty thouſand pounds at 
leaſt. | 

Deu. Fifty thouſand pounds! O tunder ! Ce] adjuſts bis dreſs, 
and waits wp to her with an air.) have you got ntty thouſand 

pounds, madam? 

Ars. Au. Yes, Sir; and as 1 intended never to marry, the whole 
of my fortune would have been my nepucws, Sir Harry Trifle's— 


but— 


Den. But you do intend to marry, I hape! I applaud your de- 


termination, madam ; you'd then have ſome fect little cratures 


of your own to provide for.— Well aid, Dennis (/d. 
Mrs. An. You flatter me, Mr. Dog berry. tc is cetainly a moſt 
modeſt, ſenſible man. (4 
Den. 
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Den. The crature looks tinder Fifty thouſand pounds ! 
Courage, Dennis. (ade goes up to her with great ſolemnity.) I with 
I knew how to do or ſay any thing that — oblige you, 
you * only ſay, Dennis, do fo and fo, and I would do it in a 
crack. 

Mrs. Az. How polite the French are ! (afide. 

Den. She's tinder-hearted, | ſee. (ade) | think, Madam, you 
_ talking juſt now about marriage. (rakes her band and looks ten- 
&erly.) 

Mys. An. Was I? and what then, Sir? | 

Den. Why, madam nothing at all. (pretends to weep.) T with 1 
could cry (ae 

Mrs. An. Tears! what can this mean? I muſt pity him, (afide) 
Sir, Mr. Dennis Dogberry ! 

Den. Oh, Mrs. Annaſeed you have murdered me ! 

Mrs. An. Murder you, Mr. Dogberry ? mercy upon me! I mur- 
der you—how-—wherew—when ? 

Den. Madam, don't axe me—But, in a word, will you take Den- 
nis Dogberry for life ? ſay no, and you ſhall ſee me this 'moment 
paſpire at your feet. 

Mrs. An. Heaven forbid! Stop, ſtop, Mr. Dog berry ; don't un- 
til I come ; I'll run for the hartſhorn. 

Den. Oh, madam, don't plague yourſelf ; it will be over with 
me in a few moments. | 

Mrs. An. Oh, mercy upon me ! [runs oat. 

Den. Well, to be ſure I'm a divil of a Dennis, ha, ha, ha ! I kill 
the cratures before they know what's the matter with them, ha! ha! 
but where's the chicken gone to? no matter; if ſhe's ia Europe, 
I'll find her out. Fifty thouſand pounds, O tunder ! | 


[Exit. 
SCENE, Lady Harriet's drefling room. 


Sir Harry ad Lady Harriet diſcovered, in an indolent poſture, fitting + 
on a ſopba, with ſeveral news- s before them. reg 


Sir H. My dear Harnet. | 
Lady H. What ſay you, Sir Harry? 

Sir H. This breathing in the country, for we cannot call it li- 
ving, is intolerable. 54 London, London! dear, dear London 1 
Lady H. For ſhame, fir Harry; cannot you enjoy the paltoral 
but in poetry? howoften have 1 heard you dwell with raptures on 
the manners of the golden age, and figh for a cortage on the be- 
witching plains of Arcadia! A flock of ſheep, your pipe, and yagr 


o 


Phillis, were your conſtant themes. 


. 


Sir H. The golden age, my dear Harriet, was a valuable ara, 
it 
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it is true; and it muſt be conſeſſed we have degenerated into 
— 

1 Lady H. A brazen age— you were going to ſay, I ſuppoſe ; 
ha, ha! 

Sir $i. Ycu have hit it, my dear Harriet. Paſtoral life is agree- 
able in fancy, and the poets have fo heightened the ſcent, that ſome- 
times one would be led to prefer the cloathing of our firſt parents, 
to the elegant decorations of a Pariſian taylor; but, alas! how 
little did Theocritus know of Groſvenor-ſquare, or Tafo the be- 
witching circle of Drury-lane theatre ! 

Lady H. (Takes up a news-paper, and looks it ever ⁰ e e.] In- 
deed, Sir Harry, if it were not for the news-papers, there would be 
no ſuch thing as bearing this rurality, as my aunt cails it,—The 
thearres have opened, I ſee. 

Sir H. (reads a paper.) Oh yes, ſome time. 1 always paſs over 
the battles, fieges, political ſpeculations, parliamentary debates, 


and ſuch nonſenſe, in order to get at the theatrical intelligence. 


Lady H. I hav'nt found an elopement for ſome time; one would 
imagine the times were mended.—l ſuppoſe, when our divorce 
comes on, we ſhall have it handſomely in the papers. 

Sir H. Moſt certainly; our manceuvre will furniſh a quantity ot 
matter for the whole neſt of paragraphical ſpiders ; the theme is 

ifhck, and they'll ſpin you a column a day for fix weeks toge- 
ther: a Dutchman could not fail of being witty on ſuch a ſubject. 

Lady H. Ha, ha, ha! Well I ſhall be delighted to read them; 
there is ſomething extremely pleaſant, Sir Harry, in ſeeing one ſelf 
in print ha, ha! | 

Sir H. (Looking over the papers) What a curſed heap of ſtuff is 
here! three columns crammed with intelligence from Guildhall— 
a city feaſt—and trials at the Old Bailey! (7bro ws the papers away 


in a paſſion: they riſe) dulneſs is infectious, and we may catch the 


diſtemper.— Let us have ſome muſic, my dear Harriet—ſing me the 
laſt new ſong—the one I mean fet by Crotchet, about your lo— 
ver ſtraying: you know what 1 mean, 

Lady H. What, the one—deginning with 
firains ? “ 

Sir H. The ſame.— Damm it, I ſhill turn fool, and getfond of 
my wife. I muſt take care of that. (ade. 
Lady H. Well, ſince you will have it ſo. 


Come, gentle 


SONG. 


Come, gentle trains, te me impart 
A kind reif from cruel lobe; 
Ab ! jojily teat upon the heart, 
Had ful my Hou. With thoughts avove. 
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The ſcuain T love is gone aftray, 
Careleſs he roves the valley free; 

With other nymphs be ſpends the day, 
But never, never thinks of me. 


His vows were conflancy ond truth, 
As oft we ſtray d thre” youder grove; 

J'il baniſh quite the perjur'd yo 
And yet, alas ! I fear 1 love. 


Enter Biddy. 


Bid. Madam, ſupper is on the table. 
Sir H. (handing out lady H.) Come, Harriet, let us beguile the 
the time. ( forge as they retire.) | 


Lady Harriet. 


«« Thou'rt ſtill the object of my heart, 
„Think what you will of me, Harry.” [ Exennt, 


Bid. Well, how polite my maſter is !—Lord! people part now 
without cutting one another's throats. ** Let us diſguiſe the time,” 
(/mitates bim.) Dear me, how charmingly things are changed! 


SONG. 


Good Lord, how the ſeaſons are vary d 
I've heard of the time 
ben twas recken'd a crime 
Topart with the wife 
That was wedded for life ; 
But now, when a couple are marry'd, 
T hey*re ſo mighty well bred, 
T hat they lounge to their bed, 
For each other not caring a feather ; 
For one night they lay, 
Beth wiſhing for day, 
And repenting they ere come together. ; 


Then next morn they no longer can tarry ; 
And, the" fond they appear, 
With, My love, and My dear, 
Yet, their friends being gone, 
The ford pair left alone, 
Says Sir George, Madam, by the lord Harry, 
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1 fongle lie, 
Or, * 22 ! I fhall die; 
Says my Lady, I care not a feather. — 
Next comes the Divorce, 
As a matter of courſe ; 
T bus they ſcarce live a fortnight together. 


Oo 2 12» ES GS & 
Enter Tom, meeting Biddy. 


Bid. Tom, oh, Tom! you are the very man I wanted, 

T. I always thought ſo—But what's the matter ? 

Bid. What's the matter—Why, do you know, Tom, that old 
Madam Annafeed is going to run away with a Frenchman ? 

T. A Frenchman ? 

Bid. 1 wiſh I may die an old maid but it's true! He came 
here this precious day, dreſſed in a kind of a—I don't know what 
——ſuch a figure! Mercy upon me 

T. A Frenchman! Why, Biddy, my love, that's our Dennis; 
he was ſent here by my maſter, on law buſineſs, and I'm ſent to 
know what kee him. 2 

Bid. Well, hang me, Tom, but I thought he was an Iriſhman 
———he was ſo deviliſh fond of kiſſing a body. 

T. Biddy, Biddy ! you have bother'd me, as Dennis ſays. 

Bid. They have retired to a room next the terras : I followed 
them, and put my ear cloſe to the key-hole ; and, would you be- 
believe it ? I heard them agree to elope this very night. She's to 
be in the temple, at the bottom of the garden, for the purpoſe. 

T. Why then I'll perſonate this Iriſhman, and run away with 
Madam Annaſeed. Do you meet Dennis with a maſk, and e- 
lope ; in the hurry he will not diſcover the miſtake ; however, it 
will remove him from the garden, and complete the buſineſs. 

Bid. Oh. Tom, Tom! until this moment I thought you was a 
blockhead. About it, about i My ſoul's in arms, and 
eager for the prey.“ | 


(Exit Tom. 
SCENE, the garden, by moonlight. 
Enter Dennis, ſinging. 


How pretty Luna the moon ſhines upon me! He knows I'm in 
3 of fifty thouſand pounds, and, like a good - natured friend, 
olds a lanthorn to me. What a ſweet thought that is! I do be- 
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lieve, Dennis, you was born a poet; there is not a tree, nor a 
buſh, nor a des that comes acroſs me, but what my ideas are 
all at work.—Well, to be ſure, Dennis, the divil is in you. Bat 
why can't you be aſy, and let the dear catures be happy ? no you 
won't, no you won't. Well, Pm a wicked divil, and that's the 
truth on't—But here's the timple where my goddeſs dwells ; I'll 
axe whether ſhe's at home or not. (knocks at the temple, it opens, 
and Mrs. Annaſeed comes out mea 

Mr. A. Let us begone, Mr. Dogberry, let us begone. 

Den. Stop, my dear crature ; have you brought away the caſh 
with you ? 

Mrs. A. Yes, yes I've taken care of that ll put all my 
affairs into your hands. 

Den. Oh! to be ſure I won't take care of them; let us ran as 
if the divil was in us. 

(Exeunt. 


Enter Tom, diſguiſed. 


If this witch of Endor be punctual to her time, I can tell my 
own fortune without troubling her to do it—Oh ! here ſhe comes. 


Enter Biddy, diſguiſed. 


Mr. Dennis, Mr. Dennis, I'm all over of a trimble. 
T. (imitating the brogue) Here I am, body and ſoul of me. 
Bid. Where ſhall we fly, Mr. Doggery ? where ſhall we fly ? 
7. Fly into theſe arms, my dear crature. 
Bid. The devil! Tor oh, diftraftion ! 
T. Biddy! ob, damnation ! we're undone. 
Bid. You blundering blockhead ! here now, you would have 
run away with me, if I had not at the firſt zozch diſcovered you 
was not the Iriſhman. 
T. Here's a tri.k, Biddy. I ſuppoſe he has eloped with the old 
devil—aye—there's the remple open ! 
Bid. Let us alarm the family ; my conſcience will not permit 
me to ſee the family-fortune given away in ſuch a manner. 
T. That's right, Biddy—my conſcience is on the rack too. 
_ yet, Biddy, ſtop a moment; let me have one kiſs by moon- 
ight. | ou 
Big. The fellow's mad—Fire ! Murder! Robbery ! 
. Raviſhment ! Thunder! Fire! 
¶Zreunt Tom and Biddy. 


SCENE 
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SCENE the laſt. Qui Tam's hin/e. 
Eater Qui Tam and Timothy. 


L. Well, Timothy; have you ſent the execution into the par- 
ſon's houſe ? 

T. Yes, Sir. 

2. That's a good lad—has the Sheriff ſold the goods? 

T. No, Sir. 

9. What's the reaſon ? | 

T. He ſays he will not levy until the return of the writ; and 

then, if the poor parſon cannot diſcharge the debt, he will. 

A. I don't care who pays it, ſo I get the debt and coſts. 
Mr. Worthy is no more fit to be a Sheriff than I to be a Car- 
d iual. 

T. Sir Harry Trifle's Black is below, fir, and wants to ſpeak 
to you. 
2. Shew him up. | [ Exit Tim. 


Enter Timothy ard a Black. 


Ah, Sambo, how do you do ? 

Sambo. Pretty well, I tank you, Maſſa—me want a little of your 
advice, Maſſa. 
Qui T. You! what advice can you want, Sambo ? 
Sam. Why, Maſſa, me want to be divorc'd. 
Dui T. Divorc'd? 
Sam. Yes, Maſſa—me want to marry a pretty white woman. 
Pu T. You do! Timothy hand me my cane—l'll brea k this 
ſcoundrel's ſooty noddle for him. 
Sam. Pretty white woman, Maſſa—and here I have brought you 
my year's wages—ten guinea. (Ce him a purſe.) 

Au T. Here, Timothy; you may lay by the cane.—So then, 
Sambo, you want to be in the faſhionable world, 1 ſec? 
Sam. Oh, yes Maſſa, I ſhould like to be a man of faſhion of all 
tings. 
2 T. Well, well, I'll look into the black act, and ſce what can 
be done for you. 
Sam. Tank'e, Maſſa; (going) how long do you tink, Maſſa, it 
will be, before I can turn away my old wife? 

Qui T. Call in a week, Sambo, and I'll tell you,—Timothy, 
ſhew the black gentleman down ſtairs. | 

[ Exeunt Timothy and Sambo. 

Let me ſee—what ſays the law upon this occaſion ?—If a woman 
commits adultery, ſhe ſhall be put away from her hulband—— 
Truc—but if a black woman commits adultery, ſhe ſhall be parted 
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from her huſband ? Why not? A woman's a woman——hlack 
or not black Yes, yes, that's certain—but blacks in this coun- 
try have no money, and there's no being divorced without mon 

What can this fellow be about? This is not the night fixed far 


the buſineſs—he has got, I ſuppoſe, among his dear cratures, as he 
calls them. 


Enter Dennis, %. 


Den. Sarvant, old Jontleman—To be ſure I hav*nt the crature 
below ftairs. {(afide. 

Qui T. What kept vou, raſcal? Did not I command you to 
return two hours ago ? 

Dennis. Hark'ye, firrah they ſay you are my uncle: I 
don't think ſo—it's faſhionable to deny one's relations, when we 
get a good fortune. l've got a little ſup in my noddle, but no 
matter for that. Cad. | 

Qui T. The feilow is drunk —I tell you, ſcoundrel, I'll have 
youꝭ put in the ſtocks to-morrow morning, 

Den. Hu! ha ! ha ! Oh you old biockhead, I'm there already, 
ha! ha ! I've got fifty thouſand pounds there faſt enough, ha, hu ! 

Qui T. This tellow's aon compos—you ſhal! be ſent to Bedlam, 
ſirra h. 

Den. I'll ſurpriſe this old raſcal—Hark ye ! if you'll promiſe 
not to jump out of your old ſkin for joy, I'll tell you ſome good 
news. 

Qui T. What the devil is the fellow about now ? 

Den. Don't be fooliſh, but liſten to Dennis Dogherty, /<ubi/pers 
J have run away with old Mouſer from Sir Harry Trifle's. 

Qui T. Old Mouſer ! 

Den. Yes, the old aunt, who has got her traſh-bag ſull of bank 
notes, 

Qui T. What, old madam Annaſeed ? 

Den. The ſame—tſhe's now below in the kitchen, drying herſelf 
he crature's rather dirty after the walk; but I have done the 
thing clear enough, for all that, ha! ha! 

Qui T. Marry her, Dennis, inſtantly. 

Den. Ha! ha! Oh, you old blockhead, it's done already, I called 
in my way for the purpoſe, ha! ha! 

Qui T. Lal de ral, lal de ral, my dear nephew, (embraces bin) 
la! de ral! oh 1 ſhall rug diſtracted! 

Den. Yes; I knew I'd bother you. 

Qui J. Bother me! you have indeed, Dennis! 

Den. Don't call me, Dennis, 1 bid you. 

Qu7, il call you whatever you pleaſe—you ſhall be Lord 
Dohnerty Damme, you ſhall be Pope if you will—you have more 
Mmuney than the whole Conclave. 


Den. 
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Den. Ha | ha! Good again, old codger ! ha! ha! Well, to be 
Jure, I'd make a divi! of a Pope, ba! ha! Jo ſee me 1 
out my toe to all my acquaintance, ha! ha! But what wou' 
I do with the dear cratures ? tell me that. 

Qui T. Oh, Dennis, I ſhall run mad with joy—what noiſe is 
that ? ( loud knocking } 


Exrer Mrs. Annaſeed. 
Mrs. Auna ſeed. Save me, Mr. Dogberry ; you are my protector 


NOW. 
Dennis. My life's joy, don't ſhake ſo; put yourſelf under my 


wings. 
Enter Sir Harry and Lady Harriet. 

Sir H. Oh, here is the good uncle and the hopeful nephew in 
cop conſultation. Give up my aunt this moment, or I'll ſet fire 
to this diabolical ty, you old raſcal——you have contrived this. 

Qui T. Lord have mercy upon me ! What ! are you come to 
murder mein my own houſe ? 

Den. Hark' ye, Mr. Sir Harry Trifle ! don't diſturb the pace of 
an honeſt family, o:— points to bis favor.) Know all men by theſe 
preſents that this lady 15 now my wile. 

Mrs. An. Yes, I own it l am now Mrs. Dog—My dear, ſpeak 
my name for me. in 
Den. Her name's Dogherty. very le; There's nothing triflin 
about that, Sir vg Ig _— 5 4 

Mrs. An. No more of your grinning, Madam ; I did not marry 
for a name, but a huſband—and it's with pleaſure I confeſs that 
J was ſtruck at firſt ſight with the gentleneſs and graceful manner 
of this dear deluder. [all laugh. 

— Ha, ha, ha !—A dear deluder Mercy upon me ! 
ha, ha! 

Den. Don't mind them, Mrs. Dogherty; they are only en- 
vious of your good fortune. 

Mrs. An. So they are, my life :—but don't think, becauſe my 
þuſband's a French gentleman, you thall impoſe upon him. 

(all laugh. 

Sir H. A French gentleman ! ha, ha !—A bogtrotter, ha, ha 

Qs T. A Frenchman ! Dennis Dogherty a Frenchman ! ha, 


Lady H. The name is Gothic, it muſt be confeſſed, ha, ha, ha ! 


Mrs. Az. O Lord, I'm all of a tremble. Mr. Dogberry, are 


you not a French gentleman ? Was you not born in Glaſſmo- 
nanogue? 
Den. Indeed and I was but we had better ſay no more on 
_ ſubject. What the divil ſignifies where a man was born, you 
now ? 
Atrs. An. Very true, my life! 


Den. My country is no diſgrace to me, and you ſhall find FI. 


be 


be no diſgrace to my country. So let us leave them to their laughs 
and their ſneers. We have got the fortune, my dear crature, and 
in my opinion that's the beſt part of the joke. 

Mrs. An. You are right, Mr Dogberry; let us retire, and leave « 
them to themſelvelves [Dennis zakes ber by the hand. | | 

Den. Mr. Sir Harry Trifle, I am your moſt obſequous, Set 
Madam, your's alſo, [bows] and if you behave properly, I don't 
know but what we may condeſcend to paſs a month with you. 

Qui T. What an air of dignity my nephew has! don't be out of 
humour, Sir Harry, I have another clerk at your ſervice—I make 
no doubt— 

Sir H. Get out of my fight this moment! thou—And as to you, 
fir, I never defire to ſee your face again. 

Den. Upon my ſoul, Sir Harry, I ſhall be perſectly at eaſe if I 
never ſee your countenance again. | goes up with ſolemnity| But re- 


member, fir, it was at your expreſs deſire I viſited your family— . 
— think of that, and avoid bluſhing if you can. As to you, madam, 
be aſſured the accident that made my fortune ſaved you from 
ruin. 
4 Sir H. Do you hear that, lady Harriet? 
Lady H. Do you hear that, Sir Harry? 
| Sir H. I do, and am indeed confounded : but come, Harriet, 


1 the folly of this adventure may prove a uſeful leſſon.— We have 
: both been much to blame, and this unlucky marriage of my 
6 aunt's may be fairly conſidered a juſt correction for our impru- 
\ dence, Let us therefore return home, and learn to paſs our future 
| days in conjugal felicity. 

Lady H. With all my heart. | | 
We Sir H. Order the coach—but firſt, let us bid our beſt friends 


: good- night. [ Exeunt. 


End of the loft Aa. 
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Spoken by Miſs FaRREx. 
Lady Trifle, with Thompſon's Seaſons in her hand. 


Y ſponſe, poor man, has bid you all good night, 
Has had the laſt word—Ladies, is that right ? 
Tho” for a ſpouſe cur liberties we barter, 

In this we ftill priſerve the Female Charter. 

Shall we reſign wwhat eur great grandames give, 

A right they gain'd—ſupported to the grave? 

T ſay, no,—and P!! produce my reo ſons — 

But f what ſys the author of the Sen ſous ? 

But happy they, the happieft of their kind, 

Whom gentle flars unite, and in one mind 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, 

The faithful Wife, the Huſband, and the Friend. 

The Gods cement their union from above, 

Attuning all their paſſiens into lowe - 

No jealous, ſordid paffiens r ey exdare ; 

Lowe anſwers love, and renders bl:/s ſecure. 

Let him, ungenerous, who, alone iutent 

To bleſs himſelf, ab! never feels content, 

From ſordid Parcnts buy the laatling Fair, 


Well mcrited conſume his nights in care, 


While theſe whom Lowe cements nc er fed a tcar, | 
But free as nature live, diſdaining fear; 1 
Survey the mind, or mind-illumin'd face ; b 


See go#nefs, bonour, harmony, aud gract. ; 
Whatever fair high Fancy forms be given, | 
The riobeft baunties of indulgent Heaven : | . 
A ſmiling Off:ring ſoon increaſe their joys ; : 


« The Mother wiews the Father in ber Leys.“ 
The Sire, enraptur'd with the Mother's bliſs, 
Sends Fanny, as his proxy, with a kiſs. 


Then 


E PILOGU . 


Then infant Reaſon grows -n ſeems to aft 
A Parent's tender care—Delightful taſk ! 
To rear the tender thought, and from the root 
To teach the young idea how to ſhoot, 
Jo pour the freſh inſtruction, and to reft 
T he generous purpoſe in the glowing breaſt. 
Such joys as theſe are ſanction d from above ; 
Theſe are the matchleſs joys of virtuous love. 

T hus ſung the Bard, immortal T hompſon ſung ; 
« Theſe truths divine came mended from his tongue : 
Convinc'd by him, now Reaſon holds her ſway, 
And guides my wand" ring thoughts the proper way. 
Ladies, your pardon ; truft me, I'll be truc; 
PII be what T hompſon ſung 'i copy you. 


